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A Word of Appreciation 


At the kind invitation of a group of the late Armando 
Reveron’s friends, I flew to Venezuela last summer to visit the 
large memorial exhibition of his paintings installed expansively 
in the Museum of Fine Arts at Caracas. A new world unfolded 
before me from the moment the plane touched down. Every¬ 
thing is relative, of course, and the harsh geometries of Middle- 
town, U. S. A., are just as discernible in the kaleidoscopic 
Venezuelan landscape as the brilliant sun-ripened mosaics of 
color so reminiscent of the Mediterranean. But it is the vibrant 
essence of Venezuela today, rather than any isolated flavor of 
external influence, that is piquant to the visitor from the North. 
I cannot easily dismiss the excitement of the new architecture, 
rising steeply from the rich valley of Caracas, a staccato of 
strong accents standing against the constant blue sky and the 
lush green mountains framing the new city. Or the delight at 
encountering in hills not half an hour’s drive from the capital 
the pure forms of an unspoiled colonial village, with its central, 
whitewashed Plaza Bolivar lending unity and dignity to a quiet, 
remote community. Venezuela is a land of contrasts so vivid 
and abrupt that no knowledge of the worlds across the seas af¬ 
fords the slightest preparation; a land abounding in sensations 
to tingle the spine and quicken the pulse of the most hardened 
traveler. 

Forgive self-indulgent wanderings; it is doubtless my prin¬ 
cipal function herein to voice an American opinion as to the 
place of Armando Reveron in the art of our time, and to state 
the raison d’etre of this first foreign exhibition of his paintings. 
I shall try to do so. There is an understandable tendency today 
for each country, despite the ever-narrowing gap in communica¬ 
tions between nations, to consider its own star the most brilliant 
in the international constellation. Thus, among painters, 
Reveron is to Venezuelans what Munch has been to Norway, 
or Orozco to the Mexicans, or Ensor for Belgium and John 
Marin for us. Once removed from the familiar sphere of con¬ 
text and appreciation, once placed in the world arena, a national 
figure undergoes the most searching critical scrutiny. Using 
this standard, one could surely not proclaim Reveron as a giant 
among twentieth century painters. He emerges, rather, as an 
exciting, individualistic talent whose production must take high 
rank in the galaxy of contemporary Latin-American painting. 
Nor can we think of Reveron, in spite of the influence of French 
antecedents so manifest in his painting, as a disciplined artist 
following in the line of succession, let us say, from Ingres and 










Degas through Cezanne and Braque. Emotion and energy, with 
Reveron, outweigh intellect and synthesis. There is a strong 
compulsion to think of him in terms of van Gogh’s controlled 
fury, perhaps even more of Gauguin’s exoticism. The latter im¬ 
pression is fortified, of course, by the extraordinary similarity in 
their common patterns of living. Reveron, in this respect, was 
the Gauguin of the Americas. Macuto was his Papeete, the 
Caribbean his South Pacific. Both men abandoned sophistica¬ 
tion and sought truth in nature. Here, then, is a highly pic¬ 
turesque figure in twentieth century art, whose uneven can¬ 
vases, often quite rough, at times beautifully subtle, will surely 
hold great attraction for the American museum visitor. 

My hosts in Venezuela were many, and it is pleasant to record 
my lingering gratitude for the warm spirit of their welcome, 
sustained in the name and memory of Reveron long after my 
departure from Caracas. We of the Institute of Contemporary 
Art, and our museum colleagues across the country who will 
receive this exhibition in the months ahead, must remain deeply 
indebted to such dedicated men as Alfredo Boulton, whose 
initiative first led to the monumental exhibition in Reveron’s 
honor at Caracas, and who continued with undiminished energy 
to organize its extension and exportation to the United States; 
to Dr. Guillermo Zuloaga, who offered the support and facilities 
of a great Venezuelan-American corporation to the undertaking; 
to Carlos Otero, Director of the Museum of Fine Arts of Caracas, 
who devotedly shepherded the paintings on the long flight from 
his home to ours; and to Dr. Arturo Uslar Pietri, scholar, friend, 
and active member of our organizing committee. 

We thank collectively, but with full appreciation of the sac¬ 
rifice entailed in entrusting prized possessions to our care, the 
many other Venezuelan friends of Reveron who have so gen¬ 
erously lent works to the American exhibition. 

Most appropriately, the Committee of Honor has as its dis¬ 
tinguished chairman Dr. Jose Loreto Arismendi, the Venezuelan 
Minister of Education. In the person of Dr. Arismendi, the 
Republic of Venezuela gives its blessing to this exceptional 
inter-cultural event, and the joint Venezuelan-American com¬ 
position of the honorary committee bespeaks the abiding sig¬ 
nificance of the exhibition as an instrument of increasing 
friendship and understanding between our countries. 

In closing, we wish to express our sincere gratitude to the 
officers and staff of the Creole Petroleum Corporation for bring¬ 
ing the project to fruition — for their generous assistance in 
its planning and in facilitating the necessary arrangements, for 
transporting the entire exhibition to Boston in a company air¬ 
plane, and for financial aid on a scale to permit six great North 
American cities to view the exhibition without cost to their 
institutions. 


Boston, December 1,1955 


James S. Plaut, Director 
The Institute of Contemporary Art 



















A Message from Caracas 


This exhibition of the work of Armando Reveron in Boston, 
ancient seat of culture of the American people, is an auspicious 
event for it lends itself to two highly laudable ends: the intro¬ 
duction to the people of the United States of the paintings of 
Reveron, and the intensification of the cultural relations be¬ 
tween our two countries. 

The members of the organizing committee in Venezuela 
named by the Minister of Education, Dr. Jose Loreto Arismendi, 
are deeply grateful to the Institute of Contemporary Art and its 
director, Mr. James S. Plaut, and to the Creole Petroleum Cor¬ 
poration, whose generous assistance in knowledge, personal 
effort and financial aid made it possible to mount this exhibition. 

Armando Reveron has been called the artist most repre¬ 
sentative of the Venezuelan people, and in that role he is 
ideally fitted to serve as a cultural bridge between the Ven¬ 
ezuelan and American publics. 

During his creative period, he lived in an isolated house in 
the town of Macuto along Venezuela’s Caribbean coast. In his 
solitude, with the wild blue of the Caribbean as a background, 
Reveron came into his own. He worked out his destiny as an 
artist. He found his own medium of expression, at times un¬ 
controlled and always vigorous and forceful. In so doing, he 
became a great artist with a value that was at once local and 
universal. 

Recently in Caracas, his friends and admirers brought to¬ 
gether some 400 of his works and exhibited them in a manner 
to illustrate his development through his early stages to the 
peak of his power. It is, perhaps, difficult to spell out in detail 
how his work represents the artistic feeling of the Venezuelan 
people, but there was no doubt about the great number of 
visitors, from all walks of life, who thronged to the museum to 
look at his paintings and sketches. The exhibition was one 
of the most heavily attended ever held in our country. 

And now we have been able to bring a sampling of his work 
to the American public. We sincerely hope that, through these 
paintings, the voice of fraternity and brotherhood can be 
strengthened, and that this exhibit may increase in some meas¬ 
ure the understanding between our peoples. 


The Organizing Committee 

Alfredo Boulton, Carlos Otero, Arturo Uslar Pietri, Guillermo Zuloaga 






















Juanita and the Refuge 






Reveron 


On an early July afternoon in 1949, Armando Reveron is 
in his studio near the beach at Macuto. He is shaving his full, 
round face, using a straight razor. He slides his thumb over the 
bright, sharp edge. 

" This way it cuts as if the beard were moss,” he says. 

Reveron calls his studio the Refuge. It is a straggling mix¬ 
ture of shack and castle. Originally his dwelling was a thatch- 
roofed hut. Later he built another hut, with burlap partitions. 
Painstakingly he extended his domain, and surrounded the two 
houses with a big stone wall. He has a watchtower over the 
main entrance. Also a bell. The farmers, and neighborhood 
girls, some of whom act as models, ring it to gain admission 
to the Refuge. Visitors always find cordiality, laughter, and a 
warm welcome. Palm trees in the compound rustle with the 
breeze. Enormous stones, polished smooth by the sea, serve 
as seats. 

Reveron dresses comfortably. Today he wears khaki pants, 
loose shirt, rolled up sleeves, and white sandals. 

A voice from the kitchen announces coffee. 

" My companion,” says Reveron. 

Juanita Mota brings the hot coffee in tiny native cups, as clean 
as her plain face. 

























Dogs scavenging through the neighborhood wander in to 
gambol with other dogs who are allowed to live in the Refuge. 
Vagabond cats are accustomed to being petted by the painter. 
Two monkeys, Francisco and Pancho, are playing in a guyabaya 
tree. Reveron points to them with a chuckle (he and Juanita 
are childless): "These are my sons.” 

The hens cluck. Juanita says she is going to see to the ani¬ 
mals. Reveron turns to his painting. He stands in front of 
his easel of palm and rope. He squints his eyes, steps back, and 
flicks at the canvas as if he were fencing. Then he scrapes, 
polishes, and rubs. 

" The models are bad,” he says suddenly, and walks to the 
back of the studio to his dolls. These are crude, homemade 
effigies, held together by string, with rag bodies and paper faces. 
Reveron talks to them, and pats them. He straightens an arm, 
props up a back, twists a head, and then goes back to work again. 
His long hair falls over his eyes, but he paints on undisturbed. 

He pauses again, and this time raises a coleta so that the room 
is filled with brilliant sunlight. He notices the visitors, and in¬ 
vites them to come and see his pictures. He will not say how 
many pictures he has painted in his lifetime. "More than 50 
years I have been painting,” he says as he walks down into the 
basement below the main studio. Juanita explains that the base¬ 
ment is a combination storeroom, larder, and gallery. Reveron 
calls it the " Cave of Smoke,” but no one knows why. The walls 
are covered with mementos of a trip to the Indian country: 
feathers, quivers, arrows, blankets, animal skins, and an old 
sword. They share space with his paintings — oils, chalk draw¬ 
ings, sketches. The subjects are varied: a young girl near the 
river, a recurrent theme; studies of the human figure, biblical 
in grouping, and vivid in color from his blue period; the pale, 
subtle landscapes of his white period; street scenes, figures and 
landscapes in the earthy tones varied with bursts of angry, 
tropical colors from his sepia period. 

The artist speaks for his work: " My only interest is to paint 
and study. You and I are canvas. You are the thing painted 
and so am I. Things must be disturbed. When the painting 
doesn’t come out one way, it comes out another. There are so 
many things to paint that one goes mad.” 




























21. Coast Landscape, 1934 


1. Portrait of Enrique Plan chart, 1912 
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The documentation of Reveron is difficult. He expressed him¬ 
self in painting and not in talk. A shy man, he would turn 
conversation away to trivialities whenever it became personal. 
Besides, he lived in solitude — the Hermit of Macuto. The 
records show, however, that he was born in Caracas on May 10, 
1889. Part of his early childhood was spent in Valencia, the 
capital of Carabobo State, a region that had nurtured Arturo 
Michelena, a precocious and much admired Venezuelan painter 
of the nineteenth century. It was in Valencia that young Reveron 
learned about Michelena’s triumphs and his premature death. 
It was in Valencia that he led an eager, sociable childhood, join¬ 
ing his contemporaries in their games, their swimming, and the 
favored pastime of catching fish by flailing them into insensi¬ 
bility with barrel staves. It was probably in Valencia on one of 
these swimming expeditions that Reveron caught typhoid fever 
— an illness that was to mark and mould his whole career. After 
that illness, Reveron changed from an eager child into an intro¬ 
verted, aloof, and withdrawn lad. He avoided normal contacts 
with other people; he preferred the shelter of his own home. 

In 1904, when Reveron was 15, he moved to Caracas, en¬ 
tered the Academy of Fine Arts, and joined in the activities of 
artistic circles. He was encouraged both by his family and his 
friends to study painting seriously. In 1911 there is a record of 
his sharing an exhibition at the Music and Declamation School 
in Caracas with Rafael Monasteries. Three years later, with the 
counsel and assistance of influential friends, he set off for Europe. 
To study painting further, he went not to Paris, but first to 
Barcelona, and then to Madrid. On his way home, he stopped 
briefly in Paris, but was relatively untouched by the ferment of 
contemporary French achievement. His later conversations and 
enthusiasms about his years in Europe were confined to Goya and 
Velasquez, and the treasures of the Prado. He never mentioned 
Impressionists like Manet or Monet; nor did he develop any in¬ 
terest either then or later for such experimental forms as Cubism. 

More important than the digestion of all these early influ¬ 
ences was Reveron’s decision in 1921 to leave Caracas. As if 
seeking to cast loose from all influences, as if he had assimilated 
enough from others, Reveron moved from the excitement of the 
city to the solitude of Macuto — a small coastal town near the 
seaport of La Guaira. There he was to make his home, in soli¬ 
tude and isolation, for more than 33 years. There he lived with 
Juanita, his model and wife, as his only companion. 

The move to Macuto was a courageous and major step. He 
who prefers solitude is either a wild beast or a god. Reveron 
was perhaps a combination of both. Essentially a primitive, he 
relied on his own inner drives and passions for inspiration rather 
than on the harnessing of any special cultural knowledge or re¬ 
sources. "The breadth of his culture was only middling,” as 
one critic pointed out. On his own terms, often using his own 
crude materials, Reveron worked out his artistic destiny in the 
solitude of his studio, by the fierce wildness of the seas, and in 
the glare of tropical sunlight. 


Profile of the Artist 










Art, fortunately, cannot be compartmented. Otherwise it 
ceases to be art. Nor can a painter properly be abridged into 
periods. Simply for classification, critics have divided Reverons 
life arbitrarily into these periods: The first, his formative or 
" Blue Period,” lasted until 1924; the " White Period,” from 
1924 to 1937; the " Sepia Period,” from 1937 to his death in 
1954. The dates, being arbitrary, are also approximate. In 
1924, however, the first radical result of his anchoritic life at 
Macuto came to light: an almost total reform of the color range 
of his palette. It was a year of transition, in which he abandoned 
almost completely the influences that he had collected since his 
return from Spain. He was now following his own path. 

Alfredo Boulton writes: " I have seen him emerge from his 
house and stop dead as if blinded by the brightness of the Carib¬ 
bean scene around him. Color fades away as the tropical light 
sears away all but the essence of his subject. All that remains are 
outlines and silhouettes. The past is faintly recalled in the scat¬ 
tering of white dots. An individual style is emerging. The brush 
is beginning to move more freely; the palm trees are outlined 
more boldly. A Reveron characteristic is becoming apparent: the 
increasing use of an unpainted background to give his paintings 
a feeling of lightness and grace.” 

These years of the White Period, from 1925 to 1937, were 
perhaps Reverons most productive. He became the painter of 
" whiteness, solitude and silences.” He painted furiously, some¬ 
times without control. Indeed, Reveron was not always in con¬ 
trol of himself. The typhoid fever of his youth, damaging his 
brain, produced what his biographer calls "paroxysms of in¬ 
sanity.” Boulton describes these phases: " Reveron would dash 
to the beach and stand, like a mad Triton, on wave-splashed 
rocks, a rope around his waist anchoring him to shore. Then 
he would literally attack his canvas until he had captured the 
dazzling harmony and the savage rhythm of the sea. He would 
hurl masses of white paint at the canvas, literally tearing at it 
with his fingers and physically attacking it to create his own 
vision of the world. Often, to complete his isolation, he would 
plug up his ears to avoid any outside distractions.” 

Paintings poured out of Reverons studio. They came so fast 
that he seldom bothered to give them titles. Friends or buyers 
supplied them according to the themes. His mental illness be¬ 
came more advanced as his painting made greater demands on 
his energies. In 1933 he stopped painting altogether while he 
made personal adjustments that were more mental than physi¬ 
cal. When he resumed, he turned to painting on paper rather 
than on canvas. (Macuto Landscape, No. 6.) He found it 
more agreeable to paint on a smooth surface. The paper softened 
the colors; the paint flowed with greater ease; and he formed 
areas of color with more control and greater satisfaction (Cruz 
de Mayo, No. 24). Then, as if sated with the soft, cream colors 
of his White Period, he now turned sharply to a new color 
range. Ochres, browns, greens, grays and carmines ushered in 
his Sepia Period. 












3. The Cave, 1920 






























Whatever his color preferences, Reveron always found the 
act of painting more important than the result. In his passion 
to paint, he seized on whatever materials were nearest to hand. 
Sometimes it was a scrap of newspaper or a magazine page 
( Fraternity, No. 54; and Figure of a Woman, No. 52; ill.), or 
a wrinkled piece of cardboard. During one period he preferred 
the rough texture of burlap to the smoothness of canvas, and 
pressed his friends to send him rolls of the humble material. In 
practice, the brown of the burlap was an extra color already 
present when he began to paint, and he used it as an integral part 
of his work (See Creole Beauty, No. 30). As a man who 
revered nature, Reveron loathed the feeling of metal, and avoided 
contact with it whenever possible. He said it drew off his crea¬ 
tive urge. He avoided store-bought paintbrushes with their 
metal ferrules holding the bristles in place, preferring to make 
his own from sticks and goat’s hair. He equally despised metal 
tubes of paint, and would mix his own colors. Attracted by the 
reddish tinge of the soil around him, he would sometimes scoop 
up the earth and add it to his palette to achieve a tone that was 
" earthy ” in substance as well as color. These first fine careless 
raptures were just that — careless. Many of his works, par¬ 
ticularly those of the middle period, unhappily document this 
Reveron characteristic. Already they are losing their colors: some 
are actually disintegrating flake by flake; others are fading per¬ 
ceptibly into formless white voids. 

This was the nature of the man. Further testimony lies in 
the account written by a friend during the late ’forties: "Reveron 
prepares the atmosphere before starting to work. If he doesn’t 
feel like doing anything, he rubs his arms with a rough cloth 
until he draws blood. Then he goes outside to warm up his sight, 
driving it to ecstasy in the bright colors of the sunlit landscape 
around him. This is followed by the dance of the colors during 
which he needs to sense the colors by touch, feeling the paints 
before he uses them. He works almost nude to prevent the colors 
of his clothes coming between his work and his eyes. Sometimes 
he binds his limbs with ropes so that reflex movements will not 
jar his hand. He feels that brushes should be handled like lances. 
With his right arm he holds onto a rope that hangs from the roof, 
while with his left he fences with the canvas in rhythmic mo¬ 
tions. He prefers to sleep on the earthen floor. We are like 
plants, he says, and must draw our strength from Mother Earth. 
He eats frugally, preferring fruit. When he is sick, he does not 
ask for patent medicines, but seeks out herbs and cures from the 
country people to heal himself 1 naturally.’ ” 

The year is 1941, and by now Reveron is well launched into 
his Sepia Period. The change in color was answered by a change 
in personal habits. Forsaking the isolation of Macuto, the artist 
became a frequent visitor to the neighboring port of La Guaira. 
Scenes of port life (Port of La Guaira , No. 35, ill.) appeared in 
his painting for the next three years. The clangorous bustle of 
men and machines conspired to give his paintings a somber but 
violent coloration. This was a turbulent era for him, and his 













work was spasmodic in quality. He was deeply affected by the 
death of his mother in 1943, and the sense of loss undoubtedly 
hastened his mental deterioration. Two years later he was ad¬ 
mitted for the first of several visits to the sanitarium of Dr. J. A. 
Baez Finol in Caracas. " He arrived with his motor activity in 
fairly good condition,” the psychiatrist noted. " There was, how¬ 
ever, a festering wound on his leg for which he refused treat¬ 
ment. He did not want the larvae in the sore disturbed because, 
as creatures of nature, they had as much right to existence as a 
human being. He was excited, irritable, disordered, and at first 
totally incoherent.” Drawing a retrospective hypothesis, Dr. 
Baez Finol reasoned that Reveron had suffered an inflammation 
of the brain and its sheath following his childhood attack of 
typhoid fever. " This case of encephalitis,” he added, " helps to 
explain his eccentricities and strange personality.” 

Treatment in the sanitarium helped Reveron. He recovered 
his mental equilibrium in full enough measure to return home 
to Macuto and his painting. The dolls make their first appear¬ 
ance in this year (Dolls, No. 39). These were the phantasma¬ 
goric figures created by Juanita to serve as models. 1946 was 
not a productive year, but it is marked by the fine Nude Behind 
Mantilla (No. 40, ill.). For the next few years, he continued 
his paintings of nudes, varying them with a series of self por¬ 
traits (No. 47, ill.). 

Despite his eccentricities, Reveron’s reputation was now be¬ 
coming firmly established. Visitors came to his studio in search 
of the master, not merely to pique their curiosity at the expense 
of the Hermit of Macuto. In March and April of 1949, Ale¬ 
jandro Otero put on a restrospective exhibition. The interest 
and respect it commanded were in sharp contrast to the apathy 
that greeted his first one-man showing, organized by Alfredo 
Boulton in 1933. Again in 1951, a one-man exhibition, the 
third, was held in the Centro Venezolana-Americano. Some 51 
of Reveron’s works were shown, and the large attendance in¬ 
dicated clearly that appreciation had spread beyond the narrow 
confines of his original group of admirers. 

There was no doubt, however, that Reveron’s health was be¬ 
ginning to falter. He suffered another mental attack in 1952, 
living in almost complete abandonment, neither taking nor per¬ 
mitting the most elementary measures of hygiene. His periods 
of work were becoming more infrequent. In 1953, he was ad¬ 
mitted again to Dr. Baez Finol’s sanitarium, and remained con¬ 
stantly under the care of the psychiatrist for the rest of his life. 
Those around him took hope in the early days of September 1954 
when he improved markedly and began painting again. He made 
a series of some 10 sketches with as much skill as ever. One of 
these, perhaps his last work, is Nurses (No. 49, ilk), a simple, 
powerful composition in charcoal. The sketches represented 
but a last rallying of his remarkable powers. A few days later, 
on September 17, 1954, Armando Reveron was dead. 

D.V. 

December, 1955 
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tempera, 57 x 6734 

Lent by Alfredo Boulton, Esq. 

THE PORT OF LA GUAIRA 

1941 

31 

oil and tempera, 3414 x 2314 

Lent by Alfredo Boulton, Esq. 

LA GUAIRA MOUNTAINS 

1941 

32 

oil and tempera, 3514 x 2314 

Lent by Alfredo Boulton, Esq. 

LA GUAIRA LANDSCAPE 

1941 

33 

oil and tempera, 3134 x 2414 

Lent by Enrique Blohm, Esq. 

COAST LANDSCAPE 
1942 

34 

tempera and oil, 42 x 30 

Lent by Dr. Chris Engels, Curasao 

PORT OF LA GUAIRA 

1942 

35 

oil and tempera, 3914 x 2914 

Lent by Mme. Carmen Elena de Thielen 

STREET OF THE PORT 

1942 

36 

oil and tempera, 4114 x 3114 

Lent by Dr. Guillermo Zuloaga 

LANDSCAPE 

1944 

37 

tempera, 2914 x 2414 

Lent by Roberto J. Lucca, Esq. 

SEATED WOMAN 

1944 

38 

tempera on paper over carton, 50 x 3714 

Lent by Dr. Rafael E. Velutini 

DOLLS 

1945 

39 

colored chalks and tempera, 6634 x 4114 

Lent by Dr. Carlos R. Villanueva 

NUDE BEHIND MANTILLA 

1946 

40 

tempera, chalk and charcoal, 66 x 4114 

Lent by Dr. Chris Engels, Curasao 

NUDE 

1947 

41 

tempera, chalk and charcoal on paper over carton 
1734 x 2334 

Lent by Dr. Carlos R. Travieso 




















LADY OF THE MANTILLA 42 

1947 

CRUZ DE MAYO FIESTA 43 

1948 

OLGA 44 
1948 

SELF-PORTRAIT 45 

1948 

NUDE MODEL 46 

1948 

SELF-PORTRAIT 47 
1950 

FIGURE OF A WOMAN 48 
1954 

NURSES 49 
1954 

BATHER COMING OUT OF THE SEA 50 


THREE GIRLS STANDING 51 


FIGURE OF A WOMAN 52 


STREET SCENE 53 


FRATERNITY 54 


PORTRAIT OF THE PAINTER 55 
FEDERICO PONCE 


charcoal and chalk on carton, 29 x 19 
Lent by Dr. J. A. Baez Finol 

tempera on paper, 37% x 33% 

Lent by Bernardo Monsanto C., Esq. 

charcoal on paper, 21% x 30 
Lent by Roberto J. Lucca, Esq. 

black and colored pencils, 21 x 25 
Lent by Dr. Joel Valencia Parparcen 

charcoal and colored chalk, 20% x 26 
Lent by Dr. Chris Engels, Curasao 

charcoal and chalk on carton, 29 x 24% 
Lent by Armando Planchart, Esq. 

charcoal and chalk on paper, 35 x 26% 
Lent by Dr. J. A. Baez Finol 

chalk on paper, 36% x 24% 

Lent by Dr. J. A. Baez Finol 

watercolor on paper, 8% x 6% 

Lent by T. J. Anderson, Esq. 

ink on paper, 8% x 6% 

Lent by T. J. Anderson, Esq. 

watercolor on magazine, 5 x 12 
Lent by T. J. Anderson, Esq. 

watercolor on paper, 7% x 5% 

Lent by T. J. Anderson, Esq. 

charcoal and chalk on paper, 11% x 18% 
Lent by Carlos Otero, Esq. 

oil on carton, 10 x 13% 

Lent by Victor Corao, Esq. 


All works in the exhibition are lent from Venezuelan collections, 
except for nos, 34, 40, and 46, which are lent from Curasao. 


All works are on canvas unless otherwise noted. 
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